AFTER  MOTHER  INDIA

the senior medical officer, present on this specific

? occasion, states:

With regard to the quotation from Mr. Gandhi's
review of Miss Mayo's book to which you refer, I
am unable to say what exactly is the legal position
in India of a prisoner who wishes to refuse an
operation which is considered desirable. All that
I can say iscthat I, myself, never did and never
should have forced an operation upon an unwill-
ing prisoner, provided he was in his right mind
and not a minor. In the case in point Mr. Gandhi
was given entire freedom of ,choice and eventually
requested Colonel Haddock to operate.

(Signed)   A. HooxoN.1

The India Office in London, being consulted for
further information, states ;

There is apparently nothing in the gaol regula-
tions (these are provincial) on the medical treat-
ment of prisoners. The practice is, I understand,
as in this country, to get permission from the
prisoner (or his representatives if a minor) be- ,
fore operating. The Gandhi case is in point.2

It would therefore appear that the idea of operating
by force upon a conscious and sane prisoner is as re-
mote from British medical ethics in India as it would be
to Western medical science the world over.

A further word from Surgeon-General Hooton
carries interest:

1 Letter to the author, dated March sSth, 1929.
a Letter to the author, dated May 8th, 1928.
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